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The; Senate; as in Committee of the Whole, having under consider- 
ation the bili for the admission of the State of Kansas in the TJmon-r-^ 
Mr. HAMMOND said : 

Mr. President : In the debate which occttrred in the! earl£ 
part of the last month, I understood the Senator from -Biiridisf 
(Mr. Douglas) to say^'that the question 1 of the rece^ion 76$ tn&\ 
Lecoriaptoir constitution "was narrowed do'wn* '$r*i; a^e ffiffitr- 
That 1 $otok was, whether that cpnBtitii'fioj}? embodied ; the wU$ ' • 
of tbe l^opie' of Kansas. Am reject f ; 11 r ; ■ •• ' 

Mrl ©6%GiiA;s; The Senator is corMiywitik/itos- qualifica- 
tion 1 ? l T could 1 Waive the irregularis and a^ree tb rietiepttoil 
of Kansas into the Union under trie Le^om^tori 1 constitution^ 
provided' I was ^tifefiecl^atlt-^ite-'the^adt and deed of tnatf 
people^ and embodied their will; ,T^^ ^e o^^ ob}e(Ai6i^i 
but; ! the others I «6uld overcome, if' this : point were' dispbsea v 
of; ■ ' 

Mr. BpAiatoNb. I so understood the Sehiitor. I understood 
that if he could be satisfied tliat this cpn^itiition embodied 
the : will of the ; peoplebf ? KansaB, airotlier defects arid Jft^ti- 
larities could be cured jby the ;act of Coiigres^ arid; '€h$H$r- 
himgelf would be willing to peririifc sutiH an ac^ to be .passed. ' 

Now, Bir^.the only ^u|si;idn is^how l^tot will to be: ascer- 
tained 1 / arid ujOOn that point j arid tnat 1 only/ : we shall , diS er. 
In • my ' opinion the ' will of the people' of Karisas- is 1 to , be' 
Bdugbtitt ftie act of tiei^vlawM- convelitiopt; ^le'ct^d !l t6 r fcfrir^ 
a (iorisiitutibri; arid no Where elee v and that it is u^'cbris'tiinlT 
tioriai-arid^aBgerous to seek it .elsewhere"? I I l thiril2 thfat^d' 
Seii sit6^ ! feH ! itito a fundamental -error iri his i^ort di&teritinfif 
frt>M'%# ^ejort^ of 'fh£ : m'^jbrlty of the 1 iptriiffifitik. commit 1 
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tee, when he said that the convention which framed this 
constitution was "the creature of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture and from that r error lias probably arisen all his sub- 
sequent errors on this subject! HoW can it be possible that 
a convention should be the creature of a Territorial Legis- 
lature? The convention was an assembly of the people in 
thew highest sovereign, capacity, abputj to perform the^r 
h^iBstfpdsiible act . pf sovereignty. Xte^$erritorial.. £egiila;4 
ture is a mere provisional government ; a petty corporation, 
appointed and paid by the Congress of the United States, 
without a particle of sovereign power. Shall that interfere 
with a sovereignty — inchoate, but still a sovereignty ? Why, 
Congress cannot • interfere ; Congress cannot confer on the 
Territorial Legislature the power to interfere. Congress is not 
sovereign. Congress has sovereign powers, but no sover- 
eignty. Congress has no power to act outside of the limita- 
tions of the Constitution ; no right to carry into effect the 
Supreme "Will of any people, and, therefore, Congress is not 
sovereign. Nor does Congress hold the sovereignty , of 'Kan- 
sas.-' "The sovereignty of Kansas resides, if it resides any- 
where, with the sovereign States of this Union. They have 
cojrferre&upon Congress, among other powers, the authority 
of/administering such sovereignty to their satisfaction. They 
have given yppgress the power to make needful rules and regu- 
latib^rrogftrdinjg the Territories,: and they have given Congress ; 
psjwbr to admit a Sfai^Vatfaiit" nQt. create. ; Under these; two { 
powers, Congress may iirst establish aprovisional territorial gov- * 
«mment merely for municipal purposes ; /and when a State has 
erow^ intb ligntful sovereignty, when that sovereignty which 
has "bee^ kept in abeyance aemand^ recognition,^ when a com- 
mapity is; , formed . {here* a social compact : created, : a sover- 
eignty horn as it w^re upon the soil, then Congress is gifted 
ivuh tHe' $6wpr toacTmowiedge it, and the Legislature, only 
by mere usage, oftentimes neglected, assists at tne birth of it 
bypassing a precedent Tesplution assembling a convention.]/ 
•But when that convention assembles to form a constitution, 
it .^qmbles in the highest , known capacity of a,people, and , 
ha^fhp superior, in th^stGovernment but a State sovereignty ; 
or ratner tjie State sovereignties of all > the States alone can 
dojaiiytning ;-wit&' theact of that convention. ( Then if that 
convention was^ lawful,, i£ there is no objection to the. conypn^; 
tign; iteelfj there pan ])e. no objeption to the action of .the ..con?, 
volition ; . and t£ere is.no power on earth that has: a right tp 
inquire, outside of its acts, whether the convention represent- 
edj$e will of the people of Kansas , or not, for a convention, 
of, jjhs' people is, , according to the theory of jOur' government, • 
foj^aUlhp purposes for which the people elected it,,T^ I*Bp- 
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piiiS, "bona fide, being the only way in which all the people, c&jx 
assemble and act together. I dp not doubt that there mr^lii'b v e 
some cases of such gross and palpable . frauds committed '10. 
the formation of a convention, as might authorize Congress 
to investigate them, but I can scarcely' conceive of any ana 
and I do not think that Congress has any other power when a 
State knocks at the door for admission, but to inquire if her 
constitution is republican. That it embodies the will of "her 
people must necessarily be taken for granted, if it is t^eir 
lawful act. I am assuming, of course, that her boundaries 
are settled, and her population sufficient. 

If what I have said be correct, then the will of the people 
of Kansas is to be found in the action of her constitutional 
convention. It is , immaterial whether it is the will of .a 
"majority of the people of Kansas now, or not. .The conven- 
tion was, or might have been, elected by a majority of the 
people of Kansas. A convention, elected in April, may well 
frame a constitution that would not be agreeable to a major- 
ity of the people of a new State, rapidly filling up, in the 
succeeding January ; and if Legislatures are to be allowed'to 
put to' vote the acts of a convention, and have them An- 
nulled by a subsequent influx of immigrants, there is no final- 
ity. If you were to send back the Lecompton ; constitution, 
and another was to be framed, in the slow way in which we 
do public business in this country, before it would reach Con- 
gress and be passed, perhaps the majority would be turned the 
other way. Whenever you go outside of the regular forms' of 
law and constitutions to seeK for the will of the people you 
are wandering in a wilderness-— a wilderness of thorhs. ' 

If this was a minority constitution I do not know that that 
would be an obj ection to it. Constitutions are made for minori- 
ties. Perhaps minorities ought to have the right to make con- 
stitutions, for they are administered by majorities. The Con- 
stitution of this (government was made by a minority, and as 
late as 1840 a minority had it in their hands, and could have 
altered or abolished it; for, in 1840, six out of the twenty-six 
States of the Union held the numerical majority, ! . 

The Senator from Illinois has, upon his view of the Lecomp- 
ton constitution and the present situation of affairs in Kansas, 
raised a cry of "popular sovereignty." The Senator from 
New York (Mr. Seward) yesterday made himself 1 facetious, 
about it, and called it " squatter sovereignty." There is a pop- 
ular sovereignty which is the basis of our Government, anal 
am unwilling that the Senator should have the advantage of 
confounding it with "squatter sovereignty." In all; coun- 
tries and in all time, it is well understood" that the numerical 
•majority of the people could, if they chose, exercise the sov- 



ereignty of the i, country.; but. for want of intelligence, and, for 
'^^t^.l^f^^, < itiey have, never yet been able successfully to 
'.fi^f&njd^^ji 'fcrin. a stable, popular government. , They 
•-liftye. o^ei'a~ti^upted it, but it has always, turned out, instead 
^W. popular sovereignty, a populace sovereignty; and dema- 
gogues, pfacing themselves upon the movement, have inva- 
rialbiy led them iiito military despotism. 
; I think that the popular sovereignty which the Senator 
'from Illinois would derive from the acts of his Territorial Leg- 
islature, and' from the information received from partisans 
&nd partisan presses, would lead us directly into yopyHacty 
and not popular sovereignty. Genuine popular soverign- 
ty never existed on a nrm basis except in this country. 
The first gun of the Revolution announced a new organi- 
zation of it, which was embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, developed, elaborated, and inaugurated forever in 
the Constitution of the United States. The two pillars of it 
were Representation and the Ballot-box. In distributing 
their ; sovereign powers among the various Departments of .the 
Government, the people retained for themselves the single 
power of the ballot-box ; and a great power it was. , Through 
that they were able to control all the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. It was not for the people to exercise political power 
in detail ; it was not for them to be annoyed with the cares 
•of Government; but, from time to time, tnrough the ballot- 
box, to exert their sovereign power and control the whole or- 
ganization. This is popular sovereignty, the. popular sovereign- 
ty of alegal constitutionalballot-box; and when spoken through 
that box, the "voice of the people," for all political purposes, 
" is the voice of God ; " but when it is outside of that} it is the 
voice heard of a demon, the tocsin of the reign of terror. 

In passing I omitted to answer a question that the Sen- 
ator irom Blinios has, I believe, repeatedly asked ; and 
that is", what were the legal powers of the Territorial 
Legislature after the formation and adoption of the Le- 
compton constitution ? That had nothing to do with the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, which was a provisional government al- 
most without power, appointed and paid by this Government. 
The Lecompton constitution was the act of a people, and the 
sovereign act of a people. They moved in different spheres 
and on different planes, and could not come in contact. at all 
without usurpation on the one part or the other. It was not 
/competent for the Lecompton constitution to overturn the ter- 
ritorial government and set up a government in place of it, 
because that constitution, until acknowledged by Congress, 
• was nothing ; it was not in force anywhere. It could well re- 
quire the people of Kansas to pass upon it or any portion of 



it; it could: do whatever was necessaTy to pbrfeetst^t boM- 
ttition, but /nothing beyond that, until (Degress hiad agreec 
to accept ii Jji : the mean to 

^always a gdvernmeiit aS i^hrim^ was entitled tp ! exercise^ a'U 
iMsway over the Territory tha^'it'-ever;'i^ : bte^e$£id^d''tp. 
T&e error of assuming, as the Senator did, that-tfte cbrivSri- 
tidn was the creature of the' territorial government, has led 
him into the difficulty and confusion of connecting these two 
governments together. There i& no power to ^bveirn in the 
convention until after the adoption "by Congress of its consti- 
tution. ' 

If the Senator from Hlinois, wnom I regard as the Aj ax 
Telatnon of this debate, does not press the question of frauds, 
I shall have little or nothing to say about that. The whole 
history of Kansas is a disgusting one, from the beginning to the 
to end. I have avoided reading it as much as I could. Had l 
been a Senator before, I should have felt it my duty, perhaps, 
to have done so ; but not (expecting to be one, I am ignorant, 
fortunately^ in a great measure, of details; and I was glad to 
hear the acknowledgment of the Senator from Illinbis, since 
it excuses me from the duty of examining them. 

I hear, on the othei: side of the Chamber, a great deal said 
about ^'gigantic and stupendous frauds ;" arid the Senator from 
New York, yesterday, in portraying the character of his party 
and the opposite one, laid the whole of those frauds upon the 
pro-slavery party. To listen to him, you would have supposed 
that the regiments of immigrants recruited in the; purlieus of 
the great cities of the North, and sent out, armed arid equipped 
with Sharpie's rifles arid bbwie knives and revolvers, to con- 
quer freedom for Kansas; stood by, meek saints,, innocent as 
doves, and harmless as lambs brought up to the sacrifice. 
General' Lane's lambs! They remind one of the fairious 
" iairibtf' of Colonel Kirke, to whoin they have a strong family 
r^eseiriblance. I presume that there were frauds ; and that if 
there were frauds, they were equally great pri all sides ; and 
that any investigation into them on this floor, or by a cofnmik- 
sion, would end in nothing but disgrace to the United States. 

But, sir, the true object of- the discussion on the other ' side 
of the Chariiber, is to agitate the question of slavery. I haVe 
very great dioubts whether the leaders on • the other side bf 
the house really wish to defeat this bill. I think they would 
consider it a vastly greater victory to crush but the;Demb- 
cratic party in the Northl and destroy the authors 6^ the 
Karisas^ebraska bill ; and I aria 4ot sure that they have not 
brought about this imbroglio for the very purpose. They tell 
us that year after year the m^ority-iri "Kansas was beaten 1 at 
the polls ! They have always had a majority; but they always 
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^.gj^j^^^gy^#33t 4oi -i^tow ? co"rt!ir ^tiiat J)$ t iit Iti^pes seem, from. • the 
; - : ^^Mbi^^l>i^^!q^S^siM? 4i^X¥aaSlozk # -^ua.t they haye k& niajori- 
T ' ^ vb§v^i.^iMS-rii» p^jfiry^ •'jfoorj japiue £ ^110. t Why has, not 
'" f|^*s=^aj^ri|y ico^e. £owwd .^d*tftfcen jposses^ion^ : t&e eoy- 
^Krim^iit, s anji( [i&a$e>a free;-State constitution and? brpught it 
" herej., JWe sjiQuMall.hajre, yoted for ite;admission cheerfully'. 
There ^ean^^ei Jjut one reason : .iff they had, brought, as wjis 
.generally ^^^ippofteiJ.atw&e.iiflae the Kansas-Nebraska act, was 
.passed £ woi4a^Q'th^Keasej a freerState constitution here, .there 
would, have been nQio^culty among the, northern Democrats ; 
they would have been sustained by their people. The state- 
ment : made. by some of ,$hern, as I understood, t that that act 
r wasa good, free-State act^ would have been verified,. and [the 
northern Democratic party would have been sustained^ , ;But 
its coming here a; slave , State, it is hoped, will kill that party,, 
and .that is ths reason they have. refrained -from going to, the 
polls,; that is the reason /they have : refrained from making it 
a free-State when ..they had the power. They intend to make 
it ; a free-S tatf js soon as they have effected their purpose of de- 
stroying the;Bemocratic party at the North, and now their chief 
object here is,.to agitate slavery. Eor one, I am not, disposed 
to discuss that question here in any abstract form. I think the 
time has §one i by for that Our , minds are all , jinade up., ' I 
may be willing to discuss it— -and that is ; the. way it shpuld ,be 
and: must be discussed— as aijpracticql thing, as . a thing that is, 
and is to be;: and, to discuss. its effect upon our. political insti- 
tutions, and ascertain how long those institutions will hold, to- 
gether with slavery ineradicame. r ; . 

Hie Senator, from J3ew, York, entered very fairly into ■ this 
field, yesterday. I was surprised, the other day, , when Jie so 
openly said "the battle had been fought and won." ' Although 
I knew, and had long known it to be true, I was surprised , to 
hear him say so. I thought that he had been entrapped into 
a hasty expression by the, sharp? rebukes of the Senator from 
New Hampshire ; and Iwas glad to learn yesterday they had 
been well considered— that they meant all that I thought they 
meant ; that they meant; that the South ( is. a conquered prov- 
ince, and 'that ■ the North intends to rule it. He said that it 
was their intention " to. take, this Government from unjust and 
unfaithful hands, and place it in just and faithful hands that 
it was their intention to , consecrate all the Territories of the 
Union to free labor ; and , that, to effect their purposes, they 
intended to reconstruct „the Supreme. Court. 

Yesterday, the) Senator said{ ^suppose we admit, Kansas 
with the Lecompton constitation-^wnat guarantees are there 
that Congress will not ; again interfere with the affairs of t Kan- 
sas ? meaning,- 1 suppose, that if she abolished slavery, what 



guarantee there was that -Congress would iiot dtfrcas?itr upStt 
her again; iSo far sas we of the South are conderaedu jqvl 

: have,:at least, :the guarantee of good faith that neverte tan 

' violated; But what. guarantee nave we, when; yott^have itHis 
Government 'in your possession^ in all. its departments, qv^hyif 
we submit' quietly to .what the Senator exhorts us > to submit 
to— the limitation of slavery to its present territory, and even 
to the reconstruction of the Supreme Court— -that you will not 

. plunder us l . with tariffs ; that you will not bankrupt ■ us with 
internal improvements and bounties on y&wr exports ; that 
you will not cramp us with navigation laws, and other laws 
impeding the facilities of transportation to southern produce ? 
What guarantee have we that you will not create a new bank, 
and concentrate all the finances of this country at the North, 
where already, for the want of direct trade and a proper- sys- 

: tern of banking in the South, they are ruinously concentrated ? 
Nay,., what guarantee have we that you will not emancipate 
our slaves,>or, at least, make the attempt ? We :cannot rely on 
your faith, ;when you have the power;.; It has been always 
broken whenever pledged* n . .; -{ 

As I am disposed to see this question settled as soon as pos- 
sible, and am perfectly willing to have a final and conclusive 
settlement now, after what , the Senator from New York 
has said, I think it not improper that I should attempt to 
bring the North and South face to face,; and see what resour- 
ces each of us might have in the contingency of separate or- 
ganizations. . 7 ;>?"..". : ••; : ; • 

If we never acquire another foot of territory for the Sotith, 
look at her. .Eight hundred and fifty thousand square miles. 
As large as Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, and Spain. 
Is not tliat territory enough to make an : empire that shall 

- rule the world ? With the;finest soil, the most : delightful Cli- 
mate, whose staple productions none of those great- countries 
can grow, we have three thousand "miles of continental; shore 
line, so indented with bays and crowded with islands/ that, 
when their shore lines are added, we have twleve thousand 
miles. Through the . heart of our country .rnns the 'great 
Mississippi, the father of waters, into whose bosom are pour- 
ed thirty-six. thousand miles of tributary streams; and beyond 
we have, the desert prairie wastes,, to protect us in our rear. 

. Can you hem in such a territory as that ? You talk of putting 
up a wall of fire around eight hundred and fifty thousand 

' square miles so situated ! How absurd. - ' : 
. _ But, in this territory lies the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, now the real, and soon to be the acknowledged seat of 
the empire of the world. The sway of that valley will be as 
great as ever the Nile knew in the earlier ages of mankind. 
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r-y^G ow&rthe most of it. The motet valuable part of it belongs 
rtaufenow.; and although those who . have settled above us 
; .are' nG# opposed to us, another generation will.tell a different 
/■'tide.-.'/Th^ are ours by all the laws .of nature ; slave-labor 
, •■will' go over every foot' of : this great valley where it will be 
found profitable , to use it, and some of those who may not 
, use it are soon to be united with us by such ties as will make 
, tis ojie and inseparable; The iron horse will soon be clatter- 
ing over the sunny plains of the South to bear the products 1 
s of its. upper tributaries to our, Atlantic ports, as it now does 
. through the ice-bound North. There is the great Mississip- 
pi, a bond , of union made by Nature herself. She will main- 
tain; it forever. 

. ; On this fine territory we have a population four times as 
large as that ; with which these colonies' separated from the 
, mother country, and a hundred, I might say a thousand fold 
as strong. Our population is now sixty per: cent. 'greater 
than that of the whole United States when we entered into 
. the second war of. independence. • It' is as large as the whole 
population of the United States was ten years after the con- 
clusion of that war, and our exports are three times as great 
as those of the whole United States then. Upon cmr muster- 
rolls we have a million of men. In a defensive war, upon an 
emergency, every one of them would be available. At any 
time, the South can raise, equip, and maintain in the field, a 
larger .army than any Power of the earth can send against 
her, and an army of soldiers — men brought up on horeeback, 
with guns in their hands. 

If; we tajse the North, even when^the two large States of 
. Kansas and Minnesota shall be admitted^ her territory will be 
one hundred thousand square miles less than ours. I do not 
Speak of California and Oregon ; there is no antagonism be- 
tween the South and those countries, and never will be. The 

f ovulation of the North is fifty per cent, greater than ours, 
have nothing : to say in disparagement either of the soil of 
the North, or the. people of the North, who are a brave, and 
energetic race, full of intellect But they produce no great- 
staple that the South does not produce ; while we; produce 
two or three, and those the very greatest, that she can never 
. produce. As to her men, I may be allowed to say, they have 
never proved themselves to be superior to those of the South, 
either in the field or in the Senate. 

But the strength of a nation depends in a great measure 
upon its' wealth, and the wealth of a nation, like that of a 
mantis to be estimated by its surplus production. You may go 
to your trashy census books, full of falsehood and nonsense- — 
they tell you, for example, that in the State of Tennessee, the 
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wliple number <!>f house-servants is not equal to pi^e-lialf those 
m piy ; 9wri House, such things as that. :;.Tou may estimate 
^hat ,is ! ( .made throughput the country from these census hooks, 
toxfi it'VflV W^Sow-', pjuoh.is.made if it is all . cqns^med. 
If a'manJs,w6rth.n4Uions ( of dollars and consumes hi.S;incbnie, 
is te rich ?; Is.he competent to embark in any new ; enterprise? 
Can heh^Ud ships or railroads? And could a people in that 
con^j&pn build( ships and roads or go to war? , AH the enter- 
prises bfjoeace, and war depend upon the surplus productions 
of a peopled lliey may be happy, they may be comfortable, 
theynjiay enjoy themselves in consuming what they make; 
but filey are not rich, they are not strong. It appears, by 
goingrtp the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
are authentic, that last year the United States exported in round 
numbers $2?9,000,0P0 worth of domestic produce, excluding 
gold anA foreign merchandise re-exported. Of this amount 
$158,000,^00 wortli is'tl>e clear produce of the South; articles 
that are not and cannot £e made at the North. There are 
then $80,000,000 worth of. exports of products of the forest, 
provisions, and breadstuff's. If we assume that the South 
made but one-third of these, and I think that is a low calcula- 
tion, our exports were $1§5,000,000, leaving to the North less 
than $90,000,000. . 

In addition ,to this, we sent to the North $30,000,000 worth 
of cptixin,r which is not counted in the exports. We sent to 
her $7 or $8,06O;O.QO worth of tobacco, which is not counted in 
the exports.' /We sent naval stores, lumber, rice, and many 
other minor articles; There is no doubt that we sent to the 
North $40,000,000 in addition; but suppose the amount to 
be $35,O6O',O0O, it will 'give us a surplus production of 
$220,500,000. But the recwded exports of the South now are 
greater than the whole exports of the United States in any 
year before 1856. They are greater than the whole average 
exports of the United ^tates for the last twelve years including 
the two extraordinary .years of 1856 and 1857. They are 
nearly double the amount of the average exports of the twelve 
preceding years. If I am right in my calculations as to 
|22$000,OQO of surplus produce, there is not a nation on the 
face of jfche earth, with t any numerous population, that can 
compete with us in produce per capita. It amounts tp $^6 6.6 
per ' head, supposing that we have twelve, .million people. 
Engird with all her accumulated wealth, wittier concentrated 
and educated energy, makes but sixteen-ahd-a-half dollars of 
surpjiis production per head. I have not. made a calculation 
as to the North, with, her $95,000,000 surplus; admitting 
that she .exports, as much as we do, with her eighteen millions 
" of i>ppu)atioh it ; would be but little over twelve dollars ahead. 
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'!Btitilife .catiribt export to lis and aVroad ? _exceedit(^;iB& 'dollars 
a head against' bur sixteen; dollars,; ' I know well enough 'that 
! the jfortn 'sends' iff the 'South' a vast amo^i of : tI^-'^^oductaons 
" of 'ti& 'industry. I take it for , granted that'feliej; at Vlea'st, 1 pays 
' ilk iii that way for the thirty; or fdr^/miliio^'jdbjlarsj'wbrai'of 
cotton and other articles we send her. ' : ;' T am J Nvilli bg' to . admit 
that she sends us considerably more ; but to bring h&r upito our 
" amount of surplus production, to bring her up to' $220,000,000 
a year, the South must take from'her $f2o < ;O0P,'000'- and this, 
in addition to our share of the consumption; of the ^333,000,000 
worth introduced into the country from abroad, and paid for 
chiefly by our own exports. The thing is absurd ; it is 
. impossible ; it can never appear anywhere but in a book of 

'Statistics'. '' ■ ■ i ■ 

' With an export of $220,000,000 under the present tariff, the 
South organized separately would have $40,000,000 ot revenue. 
"With one-fourth .the present tariff, sh ! e would have a revenue 
adequate to all her wants, for the South would never go to 
war ; she would never need an army or a navy, beyond a few 
garrisons on the frontiers and a few revenue' cutters.' It is 
Commerce that breeds war. It is manufactures^ that require 
to be : hawked about the world, that give rise to navies and 
commerce. But we have nothing to do but to ' : . take off re- 
strictions on foreign merchandise and Open bur ports,' and the 
whole world will come to us to trade. They will be too glad 
to hrjng and carry for us, and we never shall dream of a 
war. Why the South has never yet had a just caiise of war. 
Every time she has drawn her«sword it has been on the point 
of honor, a,hd that point of honor has been mainly loyaltjr to 
her sister colonies and sister States, who have ever " 'since 
plundered and calumniated her. ; ' ; \ 

But if there were no* other 'reason why, we should never 
have war, would any sane nation make war .oh cotton ? With- 
out firing a guii, without drawing a sword, should they make 
war on us we could bring the whole world to pur feet. The 
South is perfectly competent to go on, one, two, or three/years 
without planting a seed of cotton. I believe that if she, was 
to plant but halt her cotton, for three years to come, it would 
be an immense advantage to her. I am not so sure but that 
afte» three total years' abstinence she Would come but stronger 
than ever she ^as before, and better prepared to enter afresh 
upon her great 'career of enterprise, what would happeli if no 
cotton wasfurhished for three years ? I will not stop to depict 
what every one can imagine, but this is certain: England 
would topple headlong arid carry the whole civilized, world 
with her, save the South. No, you dare not make war on cotton. 
~Nb power on earth dares to make war upon it. Cotton £s king. 
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crop,, and vsfas u^erly*! jFanquished. The last \ power, lias' been 
conquered ^"Wlippaii b!puht,that has' looked aCrecdiif eyenis; 
that cotton, is dupremel "Wlten the abuse ''of credit' Ifod-Vfe-' 
stroyed credit ahd^nniMated coirfidenc'eV^wjaW^ti^^ 'of { \ 
the?' strongest ^mna^^'liouses in. the wOrl^' ^erfe'"coiftiii^-- 
dQwr^'^d^l^ir^^ millions of dollars pf su^bsdA ^rBpeirtJr 
eyapdpi^n^m air, when you came to, a. dead lbck, and ^ 
revolutions w.ere/lhreatened,, what brought .ypu up? Forfev;.' 
nately.for, .^pu.i|D yaaihe commencement jpf the cotton seasbnY'~, 
and we haye, ^poured in upon, you one million . six hundred"'' 
thousand bales of cotton just at the crisis to save you from de- 
struction. . .That cottpn, but for the buretmg.of; your specula- 
tive bubbles in the Nbijtta', which prpduced the whole of .'tiiis 
convulsion, would have . brought us $100,000,000. We? have 
sold it for $65,0'Q0,0q0 5 "ajjid saved you. TOrty-fiye million : 
dollars- we,'the slaveholders. of the South, have- put into the! 
charity boi^ for your , rnagnificent 1 financiers, your cotton: 
lords,' v.pur ^.merchant ; princes." ' V ' '; : '"."' 

•'jBufc, sir, the greatest strength pf the South arikes from the 
harmpny.ojf her jpojitical and social institutions. , '^isharnib-! 
ny ^iyes Kef ' a vframe of society, the best in the. world, &nd 'itn; 
extent O of . political freedom, combined' with entire se&Mtjrj-'; 
such & ;np otl^pri'pebple ever enjoyed upon the face" |of the' 
earth v ^$p^ety J precedes r government ; creates it, 2 and fought 
to'^cbntrpi i^Vp>\^."ft8-fe we can look bijcS:. in'^iond'iubQL^; : 
wefiud'thejcase^ 

than it becomes^ ^8^%'TqrspjC»ietyy and shap'es and^bilcls,' 
as, wel| as controls, it., , Jjjj later centuries tfre progress bf Siw.' 
izatip^..and ,of intelli^eK^e ,bas made the r divergences do great 
as. to^i'pdu'ce civil wars and revolutions; ahd it ; js; nojffiihg: 
now, piii ftjeV^wai^t. of harmony between; gbvern^en^ bnd 
societies ;whicfr pccasiohs' all the uneasiness and trbu^K' f 4nd v 
terrpr that, we see abroad. It was this '^&t:hipjs^^^1$.e ! , \ 
Aiaii^can^^yolui^pn^ 'V^e threw ©if ;'a'. *il^f$j&&$ ' ftdt 
adapted to. bui* BOp^-^stemv^d'.'.niade: .'phe fb^ ourselves! ; 
The.. ;!p!estipn is bow 'j^^Ye'iiriiiM^^^Q'i^, . Tite ^piitli s6 ' 
fa^j^'that'ia concerned, is sat^ea,-ha^bni6tisi a!nd prosper- ; 

ous.';..':,:;., ' "V, • '''., : j v i; .. ' 

.'Xn'all social systems there must be a class to. do the menial 
dn^^ c io^^6pnL\^i;. drudgery of life. Tnat ; isj' a' class re- ': 
quiring, but 'a low order 'of intellect and but little skill': ''XW.' 
recj^sitpa are vigi>r, docility, fidelity. Such a class you must V* 
Iia^V.%^^/^^ not have., that other class ^hichleads; pro- ' 
gresS) Civilization, and, refinement. . It constitutes ^© : ;yery;' p 
mudsill .of spciety, and of political gb'yertime^t j^and f6u y 
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mjMit fls^ill! attempt, to. bmldahbuse - ia thb jin*, as btdld 
either; the? one b^ the other; exd&jpt oft iHiB r n^iid : gfll. : iFdrtti- 
najfel^ror^e^b^^ site 1 found a rH^e 1 adapted ^ f tHat jp^rjpbse 
to'^er iband. ' , j^yace infferiot to^ei*r!owo^ fe enlmeiitff' quali- 
fied ip| temper, in vigor', , la pciHty, ; pi 6ap&city to stand; 
lie ; cl^ate,, 't!p answer all her purposes; We; liB0 Weik for 
our pnrpOjSe, and pall them slaves. .W^o^dffiem'.M^ea by 
the. Common wnsent of mankind,*' which 5 / 1 axrcbfdmg : 'to 
Ci'cej:o, : u 'texl nqMm est." The highest ^rdof of -^Hat is c 
Nature's law: . We are old-faghioned at ' tEe 1 ^puth Vet j -it is a* 
woicd, .discarded., now by " ears' polite 1 yill not bharabt&rise 
that! class at the Eforth wiih that term ; t)tifr^tt^yeit : ;''it;fer : 
there.; it is, everywhere; f it is eternal. , ' ' 1 : ; ' ; 

!.^©4iena^'^om.lfeW Yori said yesterday that the ;wlipie: 
world tad ahoiished slavery. * A^ej 'Me wwie ) hut ' nbt"tne 
tliingl;. all, the powers of -'the' '; etfrai ' candpt ' ' sOb»pBsliL ' 
(^qd only c,an 4b'it when he .repe^\$ej"$$ ^ lie'pbof $e' 
always haye with you';"' for the man who lives by daily labor, 
and scarcely lives at that;' and ' wild- hatf to 'put oiat his labor ik 
the ^market,, and. take the best he can get for it'j'^in afibrt, ypriir 
whole class of manual laborers and bperaiivbs,"',^ you call 
tteioj; #re ' ( essentf^y slaves. ; jrhe difference between : ■ W is;, ; 
that ;pp£ slaves are hired for life audWjell bdnipeiisatod ; therd 
is'ftb st^ry^bn^ no beg^mg, no want '6il .efamHjfye)kt ! ; ambh£ 
ouir^ebpt^.and hot too mucli employment eitbefr ,Tb)trB &rp 
hi^d-by ffle day, not .cared for, 'kkd : \Bt^k^j bbi^p^hsatedi ; 
w|i9)i^ay\^'e\\Er9Yed' in the nipfctl |fa$Mp^aiU^;af a$jr 
hb%f jn #ny , street in any of ypu¥^laVjge y towfts,; yftfyi Ijfbti ' 
meei-mpre beggars in '6 tie- 'day£ i$ .any : single ' sttebt'of the 
city, pjT Sew York, than -you wbuldim'eet iu.£ : lifetime in the ' 
wfol^Sbuto. 5 : ; Wb dp not think thUt - ^Ki^. 6li^td^ "be slaVes 
eif&er % law or Necessity, ' Qpxpffiefk& pff aiidtfiei'" 

ai^^fempr ^ace, THe^Mus in which 'We' ha^e ; placed them is ' : 
an eieyafrpn.l 'in'ey are ; eWat&a. frbm the condition; in. which 
Go^^V^^^^em, by beingnl'adpburslayeg. Jjbne of tiaafc ; ' 
race on' the ; w^oip;Sfa<»:!Q'|^e^giotie'.' can. be cbm^red ; ^tH' 
tbe^lay.es of Me d^iiiai: ' V.^^^/^i^:^^^:,' content, untiring;; 
anj utterly |ncapable r ^bm 'int^eet^al''^ea]^e^,bVer' t#giy# ~ 
us airy trouble oy their aspirations;' Yours are f white, of yoW ' 
own rape i you ar^ brothers of one blood. They arp your equals ' 
in natural Wdowm^'oflptellec^ahdlbe^'el kalled by ! th&£ f 
degrad^iipn. ' V pur slaves do not vote. . : We^iVe mbiri . nb pbliti- : ' 
caippwp^. Yours dp vote, and being; l tM majpri^r, they ai*©' , ( 
the depb3itarl,eB of all your political nbwer: !H they &ae% j 
tremendpTfts secret, , that the ballbt-bbx '^btro^^-t^''"^'- 
arniy^ wi(£bani?er0> ,y 'an^' ccmld ; .cbnit)ine, where wbuld you bpf ;; 
Tour-society would i)e recohstrubtpd 1 , ybUr" goVerameht bvet- in 
thrown, your property divided, not as they nave mistakenly 
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attempted to initiate such proceedings by meeting in parks, 
with arms in their hands, but by the quiet process of the 
ballot-box. You have been making war upon us to our very 
hearthstones. How would you like for us to send lecturers 
and agitators North, to teach these people this, to aid in com- 
bining, and to lead them ? 

Mr. "Wilson |md others. Send them along. 
Mr. Hammond. You say send them along. There is no 
need of that. Your people are awaking. They are* coming 
here. They are thundering at our doors for homesteads, one 
hundred and sixty acres of land for nothing, and Southern 
Senators are supporting them. Nay, they are assembling^as I 
have said, with arms in their hands, and demanding work at 
$1,000 a year for six liours a day. Have you heard that the 
ghosts of Mendoza and Torquemada are stalking in the streets 
of your great cities ? That the inquisition is at nand ? There 
is afloat a fearful rumor that there have been consultations for 
Vigilance Committees. You know what that means. 

Transient and temporary causes have thus far been your pre- 
servation. The great "West has been open to your surplus poj£> 
ulation, and your hordes of semi-barbarian immigrants, who 
are crowding in year by year. They make a great movement, 
and you call it progress. "Whither? It is progress ; but it is 
progress towards Vigilance Committees. The South have sus- 
tained you in a great measure. You are our factors. You 
bring and carry for us. One hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars of our money passes annually through your hands. Much 
of it sticks ; all of it assists to keep your machinery together 
and in motion. Suppose we were to discharge you ; suppose 
we were to take our business out of your hands ; we should con- 
sign you to anarchy and poverty. You complain of the rule of 
the South : that has been another cause that has preserved you. 
"We have kept the Government conservative to the great pur- 
poses of Government. "We have placed her, and kept her, up- 
on the Constitution ; and that has been the cause of your peace 
and prosperity. The Senator from New York says that tnat is 
about to be at an end ; that you intend to take the Government 
from us ; that it will pass from our hands. Perhaps what he 
says is true ; it may be ; but do not forget — it can never be 
forgotten — it is written on the brightest page of human his- 
tory — that we, the slaveholders of the South, took our coun- 
try in her infancy, and, after ruling her for sixty out of the 
\ seventy years of her existence, we shall surrender her to you 
J without a stain upon her honor, boundless in prosperity, in- 
\ calculable in her strength, the wonder and the admiration of 
j the world. Time will show what you will make of her ; but 
/ Bo time can ever diminish our glory or your responsibility. 



